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agrarian conditions. It appears, for instance, among the Romans,1 and there also
it did not prevent development of extensive individual farming; they also had
field-paths. But so, too, did the German peoples in early times; such paths
can be found in excavations belonging to the prehistoric period,2 and as soon as a
body of relevant historical sources, in the narrower sense, becomes available,
evidence of field-paths may be found also in them (e.g. in the so-called Barbarian
codes). Thus the Flurpvang common routine theory (" loose" communal
cultivation) loses its main prop. For the periodical re-allotment of the whole or
part of the arable area (FeldmarJt)? which has been adduced in its support, could
be proved only by reference to the so-called Gekoferschaften of the Trier district;
and it has been shown that these are associations formed under compulsion at a
later date, and not a survival from the earliest period.
But it may be objected that a common routine is found in the three-field
system.  No one will wish to contradict this; but it has been proved by expert
agrarian writers that this system cannot possibly have been invented and intro-
duced by free peasants, but owes its origin to seigneurial interests and power.4 Thus
we see that the " evidence " on which the older theories were based consists of
incorrect or untenable hypotheses.   The complete unreliability of these earlier
views is shown by the incompatibility of the various authorities who ought to
support one another. It was assumed from Caesar, and even to some extent from
Tacitus, that in the so-called primitive period the settlement sites changed con-
tinually. The Germans were forced to advance (transire). But in analogous cases
from a later period, which are supposed to be survivals of this practice, this was
by no means the case. Among the Gekofersckaften of Trier, the Scottish communes,
the Russian Mir, etc., a re-allotment of the various strips certainly does take place,
but it does so within a definite seigneurial estate, the boundaries of which remain
unchanged. Moreover, the Gehoferschafien of Trier are chiefly found where there
is waste land.  It is certainly no accident that such re-allotment and rotation of
strips are found on the Hundsriick and in the Scottish highlands.  It can hardly
be maintained that they were the homes of a specially strong and independent
peasantry, who were able to preserve primitive forms of agriculture.   The
seigneurial authorities, at whose command this rotation took place, had a technical
and financial interest in arranging it, in order to equalize the productive power of
the peasant-tenants and of the farming itself.   The possibility that the Gehofer-
schafien originated later as compulsory associations was hardly considered by
earlier scholars, although they were using sources belonging to the later period
and of manorial origin.
Even to-day most modern scholars look upon the Mark-association as the
basis of the early German economic system, and, at the same time, as the main
support of communal cultivation.5 This theory goes back to J. J. Moser, who
thought he saw survivals of primitive times in the " Marks " of his Westphalian
homeland. The point of departure and the foundation of Moser's views was the
private ownership of separate homesteads, which caused him to deny the validity
of Csesar's statements so far as Westphalia was concerned. As a matter of fact
1  See the more detailed discussion in Chapter V.
2  See Matt. Much, " Ofe den ackerbau der Germanen."   MitteiL der Antkropol. Ges. in Wien,
viii, 272, on the mountain cultivation (Hochdcker) in the marches of lower Austria.
8 O. Gierke, Deutsches Genossenschaftsrecht^ i, 64.
* See W. Fleischmann, op. cit., lix, 227.
5 See above, p. 6 it